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A Thought for February 


| pete MORNING before I start the work on my desk, I reada 
thought for the day from a little magazine that comes to m 
month. The thought for this morning was such a good one for the 
month of February that I decided to give it to you. This is the th 
“This day, with God’s help, I will be especially loving in my a 
toward others.” 

As I read, I thought, ‘Oh, won’t that be good, to be kind and 
all day long toward everyone I know!” I thought of my friends and 
I work with, and, yes, I believed I could keep loving and kind @ 
Then I thought of the little bothers that sometimes come, and | 
that somebody might do or say something that would disturb me an 
without thinking I might possibly speak sharply or be unloving 
read my statement again, and I knew I could live by it all throu 
day because it said, ‘‘with God’s help.’ By myself I might not b 
to keep loving and kind, but I knew that I could with His help. So] 
this thought to you for February, and I shall be trying, with you, 
loving and understanding all through the month, with God’s heh 

There are ways and ways of showing a loving attitude toward 
One way is to do with a smile on your lips and a cheerful heart 
of work you are asked to do. It may be learning a lesson in school, le 


a hand to help someone else, or just keeping a part of your New, 


resolution to be neat by picking up your books and playthings, hi 
your clothes in the closet, or putting those little gum wrappers, t 
papers, and popcorn cartons that we talked about last month! 
wastebasket in place of dropping them on the floor or along thes 
and highways. 


Why did I especially want to give you the above thought for 


ruary? Because February brings us Saint Valentine’s Day, a day wht 
like to send valentines and gifts to show our friends that we love! 
Our thought for the month, “This day, with God’s help, I 
especially loving in my attitude toward others,” will help us to keg 
loving spirit of Saint Valentine’s Day all through February. 


a 


| Editor. 
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Usdentine for arents 


wmve're making a valentine 
Fragrant and gay 
0 give to our parents 
g the On Valentine’s Day! 


We've measured and sifted 
As well as we can, 
now it is baked 


In its own special pan! 


t's heart-shaped and frosted 
In sparkling white, 

d outlined in candy 
Scarlet and bright. 


WM know that our father _ 
And mother will be 
Delighted to share it 
at speci Cindy and me! 
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By Myrtle Vorst 


LEVEN-YEAR-OLD Ellen O’Connor caught 

“, her bathrobe around her and started down 
the-cold hallway to go downstairs to the kitchen. 
At the east window she stopped suddenly and 
uttered a little gasp of surprise. “Shirley!” she 
cried, running back down the hall toward the 
room she had just left. “Get up and look! There's 
more snow outside than I’ve ever seen in all 
my life. The fence posts are covered, and the 
cistern, and there’s no road at all!” 

"No road?” Shirley, who was ten, said sleepily. 
“Then—then—oh, Ellen, maybe we won’t get to 
go to town this evening to buy our valentines!” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” Ellen said. “But 
if we can’t get to town, then we can’t get to 
school either, so there won’t be a valentine box 
to worry about.” 

“But we do want some for Daddy and Mother 
and Timmy,” Shirley reminded her. ‘“‘And we 
don’t have a single sheet of construction paper 
in the house to make any with, either.” 

“That's right,’’ Ellen remembered. 

They had moved to the ranch just three weeks 
before and they brought with them only those 
things that were absolutely necessary. The rest 
of their belongings were ‘stored in Grandma 
Morton’s attic in Jerseyville. “When spring 
comes we'll have everything we left behind 
brought out on a truck,” their father had prom- 
ised. The big box of materials that they had 
gathered through the years for making their 
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valentines was among the things left bebhi 

“We'll simply have to think of somethia, 
Shirley said thoughtfully. “We've never had 
Valentine’s Day without valentines before.” 

“If only we had time to get a letter out 
Uncle Ed,” Ellen said slowly. “But there wollipj 
be any mail delivery or pickup until the sam 
melts,” she remembered. “He would be only tii 
glad to buy our valentines and send them to! 
if he knew.” 

“Or maybe he could parachute them to us@, 
he flies over,” Shirley laughed. 

“Like ‘operation haylift’ that we read abil, 
in the Jerseyville papers,” Ellen laughed. % 
can just see a whole handful of frilly red healt, 
fluttering down out of the sky.” , 

The girls’ uncle Ed was the air-mail pill, 
between Jerseyville and Cannon City, and th 
were used to seeing his plane flying low om 
their big ranch. Sometimes they waved to i 
and threw kisses, and sometimes he dipped} 
wings to them. Once, since they had been here, 
had actually dropped them a package of Gratt 
ma Morton’s spicy, raisin-filled, ginger cookidi 
They were sure now that if he knew of the pi 
dicament they were in he would solve their p ¥ 


dem for them by dropping a bundle of “sto 


bought” valentines or the box of materials from 
Grandma's attic. p 
“If only we had a telephone,” Shirley sights ee 
“I like living here on the ranch, but we're @ 
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rethin#heavy plaid jacket and went out the kitchen 


er had 
re.” 
Out 


nodded. “We have 
verything we need 


eit pro? 
“stor 
ials 


y sighed 
ve're Cth 


supply of canned 
poods on hand—and 


Bhop in Jerseyville 


ainly in a world of our own—now, especially, 


with this deep snow.” 


“Yes,” Ellen agreed. “And I suppose we'll just 
ave to think up some valentines of our own.” 
“Well, it looks as if you girls will be on vaca- 
ion for a few days,” their father laughed as they 


stepped into the kitchen. “The school bus won't 

pet by here for the rest of the week.” 
“Couldn’t we ride Mike and Charlie?” Shirley 

asked, but Mr. O’Connor shook his head. 


“The drifts ate too deep,” he said. “And 
ore snow may come on top of what we already 
ave. It would be too risky for you to try it.” 


“But tomorrow is Valentine’s Day,” Shirley 


said despairingly. “You were going to drive us 


o town this evening, remember?” 


“You'll have to be content with homemade 
alentines this year,” their father said. “We 


won't be able even to telephone to town. This 
snow has bogged the wires down some place 
blong our line. Maybe you can make a snow 


an and hang a red heart around his neck.” He 
huckled deeply as he bundled himself into his 


door. 
The girls watched silently as he began tunnel- 
g his way through the drifts toward the half- 


hidden barn. As his big shovel lifted the powdery 


white snow, more fell down into its place, and it 


seemed almost a hopeless task. 


“T've never seen anything to equal this,” their 
other said, peeking out between the red-and- 


goodness, 
we have a plentiful 


Shirley 


but valentines!” 
“If we could get 
into Jansen’s Art 


for just ten min- 
tes!” Ellen sighed. 


“Don’t worry about store-bought valentines,” 
their mother said. “After all, the very best val- 
entines come from the heart, you know.” 

“The very best valentines come from the 
heart,” Ellen mused as she and Shirley washed 
and dried the breakfast dishes. Just what did 
Mother mean? How could you get valentines 
from your heart? Mother had spoken as though 
they might be plucked as lightly as spring blos- 
soms in the meadow in May. 


Mother was that way, all right. She always 
made the best of everything. “Love works magic” 
was her favorite expression. She had used it 
when they moved into the battered gray ranch 
house. And now, in the three short weeks that 
they had been here it actually seemed true. The 
old house was home to them—the sweetest place 
on earth—and there was no doubt that love 
had given it that necessary magic touch. Mother’s 
hand had transformed the big, old drafty kitchen 
into a place of warmth and cheer. Even the cold 
upstairs bedrooms had an air of spring about 
them with their fluffy ruffled curtains and the 
bright-flowered wallpaper that Mother herself 
had hung. 

“We'll simply have to think of some way to 
make this a Valentine’s Day we'll remember,” 
Ellen said as she swished the dishcloth through 
the hot, sudsy water. 


“As if this snow isn’t enough to remember it 
by!” Shirley laughed. 

Ellen nodded and grinned back at her. Then 
her eyes snapped sud- 
denly. “I have it!” 
she exclaimed. “I’ve 
thought of a perfect- 
ly wonderful valen- 
tine for Mother—for 
the whole family, in 
fact!” She bent her 
head and whispered 
in Shirley’s ear. 

“It’s a wonderful 
idea!’’ Shirley 
agreed. “We'll do it 
when Mother and 
Timmy take their 
naps tomorrow after- 
noon. And won't 
they be surprised 
when they wake up!” 

“In the meantime, 


we'll be thinking up 


“Oh my goodness me! 
What's all this?” 
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other things we can do,” Ellen 
told her. 

“T've already thought of 
something for Daddy!” Shirley 
exclaimed. Her excitement was 
growing by the minute. “And 
there’s something I think Tim- 
my would love. We can work 
on it upstairs in our bedroom, 
and no one will know.” 

Ellen stared through the 
snow-heaped windowpane 
thoughtfully. “This is what 
Mother calls making the best 
of things,” she observed. “And, 
you know, it’s sort of fun.” 

“Oh, it is!” Shirley agreed. 
“I can hardly wait to get 
started.” 


Growing Up 
By Kathleen LeGare 


Once I was just a tiny boy 
Like brother in his little 
bed, 
And then I grew to sister’s 
size, 
And still had to be fed. 
But now I am a great big boy 
And partner to my daddy, 


And Mother knows I’m grow- 
ing up 
And often calls me 
“Laddie.” 
I guess I'll just keep stretching 
out 


And growing big and taller, 
Til “Mister” is the name I’m 


house. More snow had falk 
during the night, but by mo 
ing the heavy gray clouds hj 
been swept away, and the g 
was brighter and bluer than 
had ever seemed before. 

“The weather's perfect, jp 
perfect, for Uncle Ed’s vale 
tine,” Ellen declared as g 
jumped out of bed and peer 
out the window. 

“We'll have to hurry if 
want to have it finished ; 
time,” Shirley said. 

“Bring your clothes to { 
kitchen, and we'll dress in 
jiffy,” Ellen said. “Then as so 
as we've finished the dish 
we'll get busy.” 


“You slip downstairs and get called 


a cupful of dried beans from 
the can on the pantry shelf, 
while I finish this stitching,” Ellen said later. 
that morning. “It will soon be time for Uncle 
Ed’s plane to come over, so we'd better hurry, 
if we want to wave to him.” ' 

“I wish we could think of some way to send 
a valentine up to him,” Shirley said half an hour 
later as they stood on the back porch watching 
the plane swing in from the west. The right 
wing was already dipping in a friendly salute 
toward the ranch house, and they tumbled out 
into the snow for a better view. 

“It’s the lowest he’s ever flown over,” Ellen 
said when the noisy roar of his motor had ceased 
and he disappeared in the east. 

“Grandma Morton probably told him to take 
a good look and to make sure that we were all 
right,” their mother laughed from the spot on 
the porch where she stood holding Timmy. 

“It’s just a shame we couldn’t have wigwagged 
a message to him and told him to fly in some 
valentines for us,” Shirley sighed. 

“I thought we had decided on valentines from 
the heart this year,” their mother reminded 
them. 

“We did,” Ellen said. “And I just this minute 
thought of one straight from the heart for 
Uncle Ed!” 


Valentine’s Day was as sunny and beautiful as 
any day that had ever dawned upon the ranch 
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By children that are smaller. 


“My goodness, what eal 
birds!” their mother laughed 
they popped into the war 
kitchen, which was fragrant with the odort 
fresh-baked biscuits and scrambled eggs a 
honey. “Happy Valentine’s Day,” she added 
an afterthought. 

“The same to you!” the girls echoed. 

They planned to present their valentines' 
the family later in the day, so they mades 
mention of them now. As soon as they finisht 
breakfast, they were at the dishpan in the com 


near the stove. Int 

Half an hour later, they were waist deepig 9 WE 
snowdrifts in the big flat meadow back of ti Sd 
barn. Time and again they bogged down in tM fing iy 
snow as they made trip after trip to the piled they | 
wood stacked high in the lean-to shed agai and e 
the barn. 

In the newspaper pictures the winter befor th 
they had seen the words food and hay spelled ol ceived 
in big black letters by marooned ranchers Mi progra 
across the State. But in none of the pictures ii sp 
they seen anything like they were now maki | 
in the snow. thes 

It was a huge black heart, wider across til house 
the barn itself. And in the center, spelled oi Jo Ar 
in letters longer than they were tall was ® wish § 
word LOVE. 

“A heartful of love, that’s what we're send 
Uncle Ed—each of us,” Shirley comment] 
Then she stopped short, and her eyes wident 1) 

(Please turn to page 20) hard 
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What the Story Told Before 


In the story “Coon Holler,” which was published 
in WEE WisDoM in 1951, Jo Ann and Kenneth Brice 
spent the first half of the school term with their 
grandparents, because their parents were unable to 
find a home for them in the city. During these months 
~ learned to love the country school, Coon Holler, 
and everything connected with it. 

Jacksnipe School asked the Coon Holler Orchestra 
to put on a program for them. Coon Holler gave 
the program successfully. A short time later, they re- 
ceived an invitation from KEEE-TV to present the 
i Program on television. This program, too, was a 
success. 

As Callie and Jo Ann crossed the river bridge on 
their way home after the program, Callie felt that 
the only thing left to wish for was that the old stone 
house on Grandpa Brice’s farm be repaired so that 
Jo Ann and Kenny's family could live there. Callie’s 
wish gave Jo Ann a startling idea. 


Part Three 


i HAD been a busy day at Coon Holler. The 
older boys and girls were studying extra 
hard for final examinations, which were coming 


soon, and the little ones were filling out work 
sheets. The trip to Kansas City and all its enjoy- 
ment had been pushed to the background, and 
Coon Holler was getting ready for the summer 
ahead. 

Mrs. Stevens was looking through some work 
at her desk, and only the usual hum of activity 
could be heard in the room when there came a 
sudden, sharp rap at the door. Everyone looked 
up, startled. No one had heard a car stop, and 
unexpected visitors were rare at Coon Holler. 

With a puzzled look Mrs. Stevens opened the 
door. The room was instantly still. 

A short, round little man with a flat package 
in his hand stood there, smiling at everybody. He 
had a little tuft of chin whiskers and a mere 
fringe of curly white hair around his bald head. 
Under bushy white brows were eyes as blue as 
a May sky. He wore a dark-red shirt with gray 
trousers and a blue bow tie, and happiness 
seemed to shine around him. 

“This is Coon Holler School, isn’t it? And 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Time to get up! 
But first, I pray: 

“Dear God, help me 
Be good all day.” 


you are Mrs. Stevens, the 
teacher?” he asked pleasantly 
and held out his hand. “I’m P. 
S. Worthington and I met you 
and your school in the ‘Spring 
Valley News.’ I read all about 
your trip to Kansas City and 
your appearance on TV and I 
want to congratulate you.” His 
blue eyes shone as he looked 
around the room. 

“You are wondering who I 
am and why I came.” He 
turned to Mrs. Stevens and 
handed her a letter. “It is from 
the county superintendent and 
it says that I am O.K. I am an 
artist and I travel around the 
country, painting pictures of 
historic landmarks or beautiful 
scenes, and I sell them to the 
schools—at cost.’” When Mrs. 
Stevens smiled a bit doubtfully 
he smiled, too. “I know what 
you are thinking, but it is true. 
Some pictures I sell to individ- 
uals, and that is where I make 
my living and my profit. 

“TI used to be a building con- 
tractor, with painting as a 
hobby, but I always remem- 
bered the bare little country 
school I attended as a boy. I 
made up my mind when I re- 
tired I would do something 
about it. I leave my pictures at 


the schools. A week or so later, 
I come back, and if you like the 
picture and want to keep it— 
you pay me—if not—” he 
smiled and shrugged—"I take it 
back and leave it somewhere 
else. No hard feelings at all, I 
assure you.” He slipped off the 
cover from a picture and rested 
it on Mrs. Stevens’s desk. 

“The covered bridge!’’ Bill 
and Daniel said together. 

“Yes, the old covered bridge, 
only a few miles from here 
where it crosses the Grand 
River. It is a very old bridge, 
built in 1876, so a man told me. 
And very historic. I make the 
frames, too—hand carved. You 
like it, eh?” 

No one answered for a min- 
ute. Some got up and stood 
where they could see it better. 
Jo Ann remembered all the pic- 
tures she had seen in the mu- 
seum, and none of them seemed 
so good as this. 

The trees in the picture were 
green with early spring fresh- 
ness, and the old weathered 
boards of the bridge were a 
soft, warm gray. A few missing 
and broken boards in the sides 
left shadowy openings to the 
inside. 

Coming out of the bridge 
onto the road was a team of 
horses, a sorrel and a gray, 
hitched to a wagon. A man was 
driving, with a woman on the 
spring seat beside him. A little 
boy sat between them. Out in 
front trotted a spotted dog, his 
tail waving, and his mouth 
open in a grin. Underneath in 
the blue-green water were 
cloud reflections, and in the 
foreground brown matted grass 
left from yesterday held up 
blossoms of blue spiderwort 
and wild phlox. 

“IT want my granddad to see 
it,” Bill said almost reverently. 


“He says some of these days t 
the river is going to take qf 
bridge, and then it will be foie 
gotten. His daddy helped builfii 
it, and the day it was finish 


hand, and they were among th 
first to walk across it.” 


“Coon Holler was here thenfiy 
too, but not the same, quite” 
one of the twins added. “Th 
first Coon Holler was logs, an 
it burned down, and they buil 
this one. Granddad went t 
school in the first one.” 

“Who's that in the wagon?’ 
Bama wanted to know. 

The blue eyes of Mr. P. Sm 
twinkled. He turned to Tressie 
“Who do you say it is?” 

Tressie looked at Mr. P.§ 
and then at the picture and she 
smiled shyly. “I think it’s m 
granddaddy and my grandm 
with my daddy when he wasi 
little boy. And that’s his dog 
Spot running ahead. Ani 
they're all going to town—am 
it’s Saturday.” 

“Well, well,” Mr. P. § 
chuckled admiringly. “I think 
you are exactly right.” 

Jo Ann looked at the Wil: 
icks family, and there was? 
shining proud look on thei 
faces. “They actually feel asi 
that’s their bridge. And the old 
Coon Holler and the Indians 
why, they’re just a part of themg 
Granddad Willicks was a pie 
neer—not a hillbilly.” 

Her face flushed with thei 
thought of how mistaken she 
had been about so many things 
She stood up with sudden 
termination, 
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“Mrs. Stevens, I think we 
hould keep the picture. It 
ems to belong to Coon Holler. 
Bill and Tressie and Granddad 
nd all the Willicks family 

ow so much about the old 
ridge, and as they say, someday 
t may be gone.” 

“How much do you want for 
he picture?” Mrs. Stevens 
asked. 

“Fifteen dollars, frame in- 


timcluded.” Mr. P. S. ran his finger 


over the carved leaves at the 
omer. “The frame alone is 


simworth much more than fifteen 
tefdollars, as you probably 


ow. 
“Mrs. Stevens, why can’t we 


Gall chip in and bring the money 


ext Monday, and if it’s not 


“enough, make up the rest from 
! Bwhat we had left from the box 


supper?” Texas said earnestly, 
“| agree with Jo Ann. I think 


itMthe picture should stay in Coon 


Holler.” 
“I got two dollars left of my 
pig money,” Bill said, and there 


was a ring to his voice none of 


them had ever heard before. 
“And I'll give it all.” 

Jo Ann felt a tightness in her 
throat. That was the money Bill 
had planned to use for a new 
ball bat. He had talked with 
Kenny about it yesterday. 

‘Tl help.” 

‘Tl give.” 

“So will I.” 

Every hand in the room went 
high. 

There was a misty look in 
Mrs. Stevens’s eyes as she 
turned toward Mr. P. S. Worth- 
ington. “And I'll do my part, 
too,” 

_ He nodded his head and felt 
in his pocket. “I have a nail 
tight here, and if you have a 
hammer, we can hang it—” he 
looked around the room medi- 
tatively for a minute—‘back 


in the reading room.” He car- 
ried the picture and climbed on 
a chair and held it over a book- 
case. “How do you like that? 
Should I put it here?” 

“It’s fine,” Bill said with 
keen satisfaction. “It just fits 
there.” 

Afterwards, Mr. Worthing- 
ton visited for a few minutes, 
then with a final look at the 
picture he gave a gay salute and 
was gone. 

No one had seen him come, 
but everyone saw him leave, 
for Mr. P. S. Worthington, 
artist and retired contractor, 
drove away in a sturdy old car 
that was pulling a small trailer 
built to look like a schoolhouse. 
It had a belfry on the top and 
was painted a glistening white. 
On the side was fastened a 
huge picture of a little red 
schoolhouse and trees and 
flowers, with children running 
and playing in the yard. 
Around the picture was a shin- 
ing gold frame. It fairly took 
the children’s breath, it was so 
lovely, and as they watched, 
the bell in the belfry began to 
ring and could be heard even 
after it went out of sight over 
the hill. 

“Well, I'll be ding-busted,” 
Texas said awesomely. “That 
Mr. P. S. Worthington sure is 


‘some guy.” 


“He sure is,” Mrs. Stevens 
said, forgetting her grammar. 
“And besides that, he is a tal- 
ented artist. The picture is 
well done—nothing amateurish 
about it. Why do you suppose 
he sells them this way, when 
he could make a hundred times 
more doing portraits in the 
city.” 
“But who would want to stay 
in the city when they could ride 
around in that little house all 
over the country and paint pic- 


rrayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, at 
The close of day 
All unkind thoughts 


I brush away. 


tures and ring a bell?” Kenneth 
demanded. Everybody in the 
room laughed, Mrs. Stevens’s 
face got red. 

“I wouldn’t know,” 
grinned at Kenneth. 

It had all happened so quick- 
ly that they were still a little 
breathless. They looked at 
the picture—their picture—and 
even the little ones were quiet. 
A strength and peace from the 
old bridge seemed to fill the 
little room, and though it was 
not yet four o'clock Mrs. 
Stevens said softly, “School is 
dismissed.” 

Jo Ann and Kenneth almost 
had to run to keep up with the 
Willicks as they started across 
the field toward the Spring Val- 
ley road. The twins and Daniel 
were far ahead, but Bill stayed 
back with Tressie. 

“They'll tell Granddad about 
the picture, and I wouldn’t be 
surprised if Pappy didn’t bring 
him over right soon to see it. 
Maybe now, if he’s not in the 
field plowing. Granddad knows 
every inch of this country and 
that old bridge and Blue Lake 
and Indian Creek, and he tells 
things that happened years and 
years ago, and it’s just like yes- 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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pose Pete Prairie Dog looked like a tiny 
bear. His short tail bobbed with happiness; 
the day was bright and fair. He was called a dog 
because his family barked like one. He sat back 
on his haunches, then he looked up at the sun; 
just outside his hole he sat and slowly looked 


_ around. The last time he had looked outside 


white snow was on the ground. 
He turned and peeked inside the hole. Every- 
thing was still. “My mother’s sound asleep,” he 


thought and climbed the little hill that stood 


beside his prairie home. As far as he could see, 
there were holes and hills just like his own, 
and Pete thought, “Dearie me, if I go very far 
away and if I go alone, when I return how will 
I know just which hole is my own?” Then he 
smiled a happy smile. “That won’t be very hard 
—when I come back my mother may be waiting 
in the yard. 

“Tm tired of eating stored-up food; I'll look 
for something green. In this little prairie town 
there’s nothing to be seen.” Without a bark he 
wagged his tail and scurried out of town, and 
all that could be seen of him was just a streak 
of brown. 

There was nothing green in sight. Pete 

ped and looked and sighed. Then suddenly 
bebe he had a chance to run and hide, ker- 
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Prairie Dog 


Shadow 


By Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1953 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


zoom, swish-plop! in one big hop a something 
with big feet and two long ears came thro i 
the air and landed close to Pete. 

“Oh! hello—I’m Jack Rabbit.” 

Pete blinked his eyes and stared. 

“I wouldn’t hurt a flea,” Jack said. “Just why 
are you so scared?” 

Pete put his front feet on the ground, then 
blinked a time or two. ‘I’m Pete Prairie Dog, ht 
said. “I’m not afraid of you, but how could! 
tell what you were? You came at me so fast! 
stopped and took a long, deep breath—I thought 
it was my last.” 

“Then what are you afraid of?” asked Jack 
“Please tell me that.’ He listened with his two 
big ears, then smiled and down he sat. 

“T’'m afraid of ground hogs,” said Pete. “The 
have sharp claws and they can dig your hom 
right up; they have such strong front paws.” 

“Afraid of Grouchy Ground Hog?” Jack 
brightened right away. “You needn’t be afraid 
of him, especially today. I’m going to tell ym 
something, and it may surprise you, Pete. Come 
a little closer and relax and take a seat. Grouchy 
is a coward and an awful big one, too, for whit 
he is afraid of is his shadow—yes, it’s true. 
When he comes creeping from his hole, if it's# 
sunny day, he sees his shadow, and ker-zoom! 
he goes back right away.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of anything?” asked Pete, 
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close by his side. 
“Not many things, and least of all, my 


shadow,” Jack replied. “I’m glad I have a 
shadow; it hops along with me, hops when I 


hop, stops when I stop; it keeps me company. . 


A shadow gives you warning, too—” Jack 
paused and looked around—“although it’s al- 
ways bigger than what’s after you, I’ve found. 
The things we are afraid of, Pete, if they are 
near or far, like shadows, seem much bigger than 
they really truly are.” 

Pete thought, “I’m glad I met Jack; he could 
be a lot of fun; no doubt if something strange 
sim appeared, he wouldn’t even run.” 

Suddenly they. heard a yowl, and Jack shook 
in his skin and looked about to find a hole that 
he could dart right in. 

“What are you afraid of?” asked Pete, quite 
shaky, too. “I don’t see any shadow anywhere 
around, do you?” 

“It’s a coyote, Pete,” said Jack, “and he can 
tun so fast his shadow can’t keep up with him; 
sometimes it gets there last. Cuddle down close 
to the ground and try to look like grass; it’s 
better not to run. Lie still and let him pass. He 
may be after something else; I hope he is,” said 
Jack. “And believe me, Pete,” he whispered, 
“we'll be gone when he gets back.” 

“You should live in town,” said Pete. “We 
prairie dogs are smart; we build hills for pro-. 


Wy 


tection and we don’t live far apart. And when an 
enemy comes to town, as soon as he’s in sight, 
we stand behind the little hills and bark with 
all our might. We sometimes frighten him away; 
if not, to his surprise, we drop into our holes so 
quick he can’t believe his eyes.” 

“But what if you’re not in your hole? What 
if you're far away?” asked Jack. “The enemy 
might come while you are out to play.” 

“A group of prairie dogs would come right 
to my aid; when they are helping others they 
forget to be afraid. You see, while you were 
helping me not to be afraid,” Pete said, “you 


= 


forgot to be afraid—you really used your head. 
We were just the color of the grass we're lying 
on, and the coyote didn’t see us, and of course, 
by now he’s gone.” 

“You've helped me also, Pete,” Jack said. 
“My hole’s not far away. I think I'll go on home 
now, and we'll play another day.” 

“I think I'll go home, to,” Pete said. “There’s 
nothing green, I see. By suppertime that stored- 
up food will taste real good to me. On sunny 
days I’m coming out and look you up first thing. 
I hope old Grouchy Ground Hog stays inside his 
hole till spring. And though I must go home 
alone, it’s sunny— and I don’t mind. My friendly 
little shadow will tag right along behind.” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Because, dear God, 
I know You care, 
I come to You 
In reverent prayer. 


Direct my thoughts 
And all I say, 

Stay very near me 
All the day. 


Please show me what 
And how to do 
The things that please 
And honor You. 
Amen. 


6 & HE message that Jesus brought to the world 
- was new. He taught that God is the Father 
of all and that all men are brothers. And He 
said that God, the heavenly Father, wants all 
people to live peaceably and happily together. 

Jesus taught that heaven is not in some far- 
off imaginary place, but it is found in the heart 
of each individual. Jesus wanted people to turn 
from sinful, wicked ways to God’s way of good- 
ness, peace, and plenty. He wanted all men to 
know and love God as He knew and loved Him. 

Jesus said that men should be good because 
in their own hearts they want to be good. He 
said it is not enough for men to obey laws. Even 
a wicked man can obey the law because he fears 
punishment if he breaks the law. A good man 
does good because in his own heart he loves that 
which is good. 

This teaching and these ideas were quite dif- 
ferent from the things that the people had 
learned from the priests and rulers in the syna- 
gogues. This was a simple teaching that had 
nothing to do with old forms and rituals, sacri- 
fices and burnt offerings. 

Jesus not only preached God’s word, but 
through the power of God’s love He healed 
many people who were sick and lame and blind. 
Wonderful evidences of this power followed 
His teaching as Jesus traveled about the country- 
side, over hills, through valleys, and from city 
to city. 

Many people listened to Jesus; some believed 
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The Power 


Love 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


the new teaching, while others questioned i 
But week after week the crowds became larg 
and larger. More and more were the sick a 
afflicted brought to Him. 

One day after Jesus had talked to a lag 
group on a mountainside He walked that ey 
ning with His disciples. A leper approach 
them. (A leper is a person afflicted with leproy 
a skin disease supposed at that time to bei 
curable. In Jesus’ time lepers were shunned ani 
often ill treated.) 

When this poor leper saw Jesas he ran to His 
fell at His knees, and worshiped Him, saying 
“If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 

A feeling of tender mercy for the man’s son 
plight filled Jesus’ heart. He put out His hi 
and touched the man, saying, “I will; be thoi 
made clean.” 

Immediately the leprosy left the man, and kt 
was cleansed, healed, made new. He went ail 
and began telling all whom he met about hi 
healing: And people came from far and nei 
to see Jesus and hear Him preach. 

At another time when Jesus and His disciples 
were in Jerusalem they walked near the shetp 
market, or rather sheep gate, for it was through 
this gate that the sheep were brought to tt 
Temple for sacrifice. There was near this places 
pool called Bethesda. In the pool at certain tims 
the water rose and bubbled up, and it was bt 
lieved by many people that at such times tht 
water had power to cure diseases. 
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Near the pool were five platforms or porches 
on which the people stood or sat while waiting 
for the water to bubble up. It was on a Sabbath 
day that Jesus and His disciples came to the 

|. There was a great multitude of sick, blind, 
and helpless people already there waiting for the 
bubbling up of the water. 

Jesus stopped at the edge of the crowd beside 
a man who lay on a pallet. The man was a crip- 
ple, unable to walk. And though Jesus had never 
seen the man before, He knew that the stranger 
had been lame for almost forty years. ‘““Wouldst 
thou be made whole?” Jesus asked. 

“Sir,” the crippled man answered, “I have no 
man, when the water is troubled, to put me into 
the pool; but while I 
am coming, another 
one steps down before 
me.” 

Jesus told him, 
“Arise, take up thy bed, 
and walk.” 

The crippled man 
did not know who Jesus 
was. But when he 
gazed up into the face 
of Him who had given 
the command a feeling 
of power, a sensation 
of strength spread 
through his legs. And 
immediately the man 
was made whole. He 
stood up, took the piece 
of blanket on which he 
had been lying, folded 
it, then walked from 
the pool toward his 
home. 

The Jews found fault 
both with the man for 
carrying his bed on the Sabbath day and also 
with Jesus for curing the man on the Sabbath. 
. Jesus told them, “My Father worketh even 
until now, and I work.” 

At another time Jesus and His disciples walked 
on the road that led to Jericho. Jericho was a 
small city situated at the foot of the mountain 
near ‘the head of the Dead Sea. Many people 
followed them that day, for the fame of Jesus 
had spread far and wide. And others inside the 
city, when they heard that Jesus and His disciples 
approached, ran out to meet them. 


Just outside the city sat a certain blind man 
named Bartimaeus, begging alms. When he 
heard the noise of the approaching crowd he 
asked what it meant. Someone standing near 
told him, “Jesus of Nazareth is passing by.” 

Even the blind beggar at the city gate had 
heard rumors of the Great Teacher. Quickly he 
cried out, ‘Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy 
on me.” 

The people around the blind man told him to 
be still. But the blind man refused to be quiet. 
Again and again he cried, “Jesus, thou son of 
David, have mercy on me.” 

Jesus heard the blind man’s cry. He told those 
nearest him to bring the man to him. 


“Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


The men who had tried to quiet the blind 
beggar’s cries now took him to Jesus. Jesus said 
to him, “What wilt thou I should do unto you?” 

“Lord,” Bartimaeus answered, “that I may 
receive my sight.” 

Jesus said to the man, “Receive thy sight; thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” Immediately the 
beggar received his sight and followed the crowd 
into the city. 

There were times after Jesus had healed some- 
one when He asked the person to tell no one 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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OB and his brother left their father at the 

hardware store in Pleasanton. They were 
starting to Gerhard’s Sweet Shop around the 
corner, but they did not look happy. In Mr. 
Gethard’s window was a big red heart-shaped 
box of candy lettered in gold. It was filled with 
more kinds of chocolates and bonbons than the 
boys could name, and all of them looked de- 
licious. This box was the valentine they wanted 
to give their parents; but as usual, they were 
short of money. 

Seven-year-old Chris glanced up anxiously at 
Bob. He always expected his big brother to 
solve the problems that were too hard for him. 
Bob knew that if he could not find some way to 
earn the money they needed Chris was going to 
feel that he had failed him. His feet dragged 
over the snow that other feet had packed into 
a Slick, lumpy sheet on the pavement. 

“Maybe Mr. Gerhard would pay us for clean- 
ing the snow off his walk,” he suggested. 

“Would he pay enough to do any good?” 
asked Chris. “It’s a short walk.” 

“Not enough for the big box,” Bob said 
sadly. “But we'll buy that little long one. Ten 
cents more is all we need for it.” 

“We saved all we could,” said Chris, “so I 
guess we'll have to do that. Anyway, the little 
one will tell them we love them. But that big 
one is so beautiful!” 

Bob nodded. He wanted the heart-shaped box 
lettered ‘““With Love.” But he could not think 
of any way to earn enough money to buy it 
before they had to meet their father. They 
would have to decide on the small box and hope 
Mr. Gerhard or some other merchant would 
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By Lawrent Lee 5 
Copyright 1953 by Erma and Vera Waltner a 
Picture by Florence McCurdy M 
let them clear away snow for th = 


ten cents they needed. 
He fingered the money in 
pocket, counting it by touch. Not that he needdi 4.4 
to. He knew every coin there, for he and Chis 
had saved them one by one. "] 
As he drew out his hand, a big boy about pe, 
seventeen years old came dashing around the 
corner and ran toward them. He was carryinga§ wh, 
sack and looking back over his shoulder. 
Bob and Chris tried to jump off the walk, 9§ 5 ; 
that he could pass between them, but he crashed § told 
into Bob. To keep from falling, Bob threw both ® awa 
arms around him. They slid over the icy walk,§ of 
arms and legs tangling as they tried to keep§ anic 
their balance. lose 
“Let go!” the big boy growled fiercely. He@ “ 
tried to shake Bob off. Both of Bob’s feet went 
from under him, and he fell, dragging the older 
boy down with him. 
The sack slipped from 


went skidding over the oi | 
snow. 

The big boy scram- cid | 
bled to his feet. As he 
got up, Mr. Gerhard 
came puffing around 
the corner. 

The big boy tripped 
over Bob. Again he © 
went sprawling and 
again he got up. This 
time he took to the 
street, where the snow 
was deeper along the 
edges of the roadway. 
With better footing, he 
soon disappeared down 
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the street, leaving the sack behind him. 

“Stop him!” cried Mr. Gerhard. “Stop the 
thief!” 

He himself did not keep up the chase. He 
reached for the sack, his face wreathed in smiles. 

“My finest candy!” he said. “He took it! 
Come to my shop, Bob. You, too, Chris. We got 
talking to do.” 

Bob got up and motioned to Chris. 

“We were on our way there,” he said. “We 
want to buy a box of candy for a valentine for 
Mother and Dad.” 

Mr. Gerhard seemed not to hear. He was a 
big, fat man with a ruddy face and curly yellow 
hair. He made his own candy and took pride in 
everything that went out of his shop. 

With short, careful steps he hurried ahead, 
and the boys followed. He went to his showcase 
and put the bright boxes in a neat row on top. 

“I was in my kitchen,” he explained. “I heard 
the door open, but I had candy on the fire. I had 
to set it off before I could wait on a customer. 
When I got into the shop I saw it was not a 
customer. The fellow was taking whole boxes 
of my candy and hiding them in his sack. I 
told him to stop, but he ran. He would’ve got 
away if you hadn’t grabbed him, Bob. Five boxes 
of my most beautiful candy! Three dollars 
apiece! Fifteen dollars is too much for a man to 
lose!”” 

“It’s a lot of money,” Bob agreed. 

Mr. Gerhard beamed. “But you heard me 


- “Let go!” the big 
boy growled. 


shout, ‘Stop the thief!’ You tackled him and 
saved my candy. I’m going to make you a nice 
present!” 

Bob felt stunned. He had not tackled the big 
boy. He had not even heard Mr. Gerhard cry, 
“Stop!” But Mr. Gerhard said he was going to 
give him a present. He might even give him the 
heart-shaped box lettered “With Love” in gold. 
Anyway, he would surely give him enough to 
buy the small, long box. 

Mr. Gerhard was fumbling in the case. 
“Where did you learn to tackle so good?” he 
asked companionably. 

Bob gulped as Mr. Gerhard’s hand touched 
the small, long box. 

“One seventy-five,” he said. “I give it to you 
for stopping the thief.” 

Bob stood very still. Would it be right to 
take it? He wanted it very much, and he had 
saved Mr. Gerhard fifteen dollars, whether he 
had meant to or not. 

“You are a hero,” the big man said. “I shall 
tell everyone who comes to my shop that you are 
not afraid of anything. You are a hero!” 

Bob flushed hotly. To keep from meeting Mr. 
Gerhard’s admiring eyes, he looked down at 
Chris. Chris was staring at him with a strange 
expression. Chris wanted the candy as much as 
he did. And he knew, just as Bob did, that 
stopping the thief had been an accident and that 
Bob was not a hero. If Bob took the box and let 
Mr. Gerhard think he was, he would be a kind of 
thief, too. He would be stealing a reputation 
that he had not earned. 

“Keep still and get the candy!” came the 
small, eager voice of temptation. 

“Tell the truth,” came the quiet, clear voice 
that his mother called his conscience. 


She had told him that when people ignore 
what conscience tells them its voice gets fainter. 
As time goes by, it stops speaking to them, so 
that it gets hard for them to tell what is right 
and what is wrong. His father had long words 
for it. He called it “breaking down inhibitions.” 
They did not mean much to him. But he did 
know that every time he wanted to quarrel with 
Chris his conscience told him not to. When he 
quarreled anyway, next time quarreling was 
easier, because his conscience did not warn him 
so quickly and clearly. 

Mr. Gerhard drew out the small box. “Here 
it is, Bob. Take it for being a hero. You tell 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Kangarooback 


By Irene Stanley 


I think a kangaroo would 
be 

The finest steed of all for 
me. 

She’d take the mountains at 
a jump; 

The streamline trains 
would hear her thump, 

Slam on their brakes, and 
let us pass. 

She’d only stop to nibble 


And when Id ridden hours 
astride 

And wished to rest, I'd slip 
inside 

Her pocket! What a dandy 
berth 

In which to sleep or view 

the earth! 
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DC 
By Roland Rexroth 


‘ioe? August, our Post Office 
Department issued the 
stamp that we illustrate to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial. It is 
one of our handsomest com- 
memoratives, and we wish that 
we could illustrate it for you 
in its pretty green color. How- 
ever, the law permits magazines 
to illustrate United States 
stamps only in black and white. 
The Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial is a mountain 
of solid granite more than five 
hundred feet high in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. On the 
side of the mountain Gutzon 
Borglum, one of America’s fa- 
mous sculptors, and his son 
Lincoln have carved, by means 
of dynamite and compressed- 
air drills, the faces of four of 
our great presidents, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The carvings 
are sixty feet high and are visi- 
ble for many miles. It is inter- 
esting to note that if a giant ac- 
tually had a face sixty feet in 
length he would be four hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet tall! 
The story of how Mount 
Rushmore was named is an in- 
teresting one. In the year 1887, 
Charles Rushmore, a young 
New York lawyer, came to the 
Black Hills to look after a 
mining claim. Near the mining 
town of Keystone he noticed 
the bleak granite mountain and 
asked the rough miner who was 
driving his buggy the name of 
the mountain. The miner re- 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


plied that it had no name, but 
from that day on it would be 
called Rushmore. 

The idea of the memorial 
was first suggested by Doane 
Robinson, state historian of 
South Dakota. Mr. Robinson 
envisioned a gigantic carving 
on the granite mountain that 
would be typical of America 
and remind us of the many 
great men who have helped to 
make our country into the great 
nation that it is. He suggested 
the idea to Borglum, and the 
sculptor was so impressed with 
it that he devoted the remainder 
of his life to it. He planned the 
design, supervised all the work, 
and helped raise the money to 
pay for it. 

The project was begun in 
1927. President Coolidge, after 
a brief ceremony, handed Bor- 
glum the tools with which he 
began the carving. 

For fourteen years Borglum 
worked on the sculpture. He 
died shortly before it was fin- 
ished, and his son Lincoln com- 
pleted the work. 

We hope that if you do not 
yet have a copy of this stamp in 
your collection you will get one. 


It will remind you of the four 
great men who loved and served 
our nation so well. 


The Power of God's 


Love 
(Continued from page 13) 


of the healing. Jesus did not 
want the people to come to 
Him for healings alone and He 
did not want “crowds to come 
just to see healings accom 
plished. 

Jesus said that heaven was in 
the individual heart. He told 
His disciples—and all people 
who love and follow Jesus are 
His disciples—'The things that 
I do you can do also.” 

Jesus told them, “Seek first 
the kingdom of God.” This 
means to fill our hearts with the 
love of God. Then, He said, 
“All these things will be added 
unto you.” 

By the power of God's love 
we can know peace, health, 
happiness, and plenty. .~ 


Valentine Surprise 


(Continued from page 6) 


uneasily with a sudden thought. 
“Wouldn't it be terrible if his 
substitute flew the route to 
day ?”’ she asked. 

“I hadn’t thought of that,’ 
Ellen replied, but she was given 
only a few seconds in which to 
consider the possibility. For in 
another moment from the f 
miliar spot on the western hori 
zon where the plane always ap- 
peared they heard the far-off 
hum of the motor. 

The plane came toward the 
meadow quickly, then slowed 
to hang lazily over the ranch. 
The right wing dipped and 
then the left. “It’s Uncle Ed= 
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it is!” Shirley cried. She clapped 


down, pointing to the heart. 
Ellen did the same. 

“He’s circling. I think he 
sees it. Oh, yes, he does!” she 
exclaimed. The plane was lower 
now. In another moment they 
could actually see Uncle Ed 
waving to them from the cock- 
it. 
POh, I hope he liked it!” 
Ellen said as he lifted higher 
into the sky and turned in the 
direction of Cannon City again. 
“Mother’s right. Bought valen- 
tines don’t hold a candle to 
those straight from the heart.” 

The same truth was brought 
home to them time and again 
as they prepared their valentine 
surprises for Mother and Daddy 
and Timmy that afternoon. 
Very, very carefully, while 
Mother and Timmy slept, they 
mixed flour and spices and eggs 
and milk to make the family’s 
favorite two-layer cake, which 
they spread with pink pow- 
dered-sugar icing. “Let’s not 
wait until suppertime to give 
our valentines,” Shirley sug- 
gested as they worked. “Let’s 
do it as soon as Mother and 
Timmy wake up and Daddy 
comes in from the barn. It'll 
seem more like a real party.” 

“We'll set the table and have 
everything ready,” Ellen agreed, 
pleased. 

Shirley bobbed her head. “T’ll 
fun upstairs and get our sur- 
ptises for Daddy and Mother 
and Timmy,” she said. “Oh, I 
know Daddy will laugh when 
he sees his. I've never heard of 
such a valentine before.” 

“But it did come straight 
from the heart, and Mother says 
that’s what counts,” Ellen re- 
minded her. 

“Oh my goodness, me! 
What's all this?” Mrs. O’Con- 


her hands and jumped up and 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 
Dear Father-God, I’m thank- 
ing You 
For daily food and loving 
care; 
And may these blessings be 
enjoyed 


By all Your children every-. 


where. 


nor exclaimed a few minutes 
later when she came into the 
kitchen, carrying the sleepy- 
eyed Timmy. 

“Cake—cake—pink cake!” 
Timmy cried, pointing a chubby 
finger toward the middle of the 
table. 

Mrs. O’Connor bent over the 
table for a better look. “You 
darlings!” she said, beaming at 
Ellen and Shirley. “And tea 
with lemon slices—oh, this is 
a real party. Look, Daddy!” she 
added quickly as Mr. O'Connor 
stepped into the warm kitchen 
from outside. 

He rubbed his cold hands to- 
gether as he admired the table 
setting and the pretty pink cake 
in the center. “What is this— 
somebody’s birthday?’’ he 
teased. 

“No! Valentine’s Day!” the 
girls laughed. 

Ellen poured the tea. “Sit 
down,” she invited. “The cake’s 
really for everyone,” she ex- 
plained. ‘Shirley's getting our 
other valentines.” 

Mother and Daddy and Tim- 
my were still exclaiming over 
their surprises when the kitchen 
of the old ranch house was 
suddenly filled with the roar 
of Uncle Ed’s plane. 

“He'll take the roof off if he 
doesn’t pull up,” Daddy de- 
clared in mock fright. 

“Maybe he’s going to try to 


land!” Mother cried, excited. 
She ran to the window. 

“Not in this snow,” Mr. 
O'Connor told her. ““No, but he 
has something in mind,” he 
decided as the plane circled 
lower and lower around the 
house and barn. “By golly, he 
just let go of something,” he 
exclaimed. “It’s going to land 
right back of the barn!” 

“In our great big heart!” 
Ellen squealed. And without 
taking another breath she 
dashed out the door and tum- 
bled through the snow without 
benefit of galoshes or jacket or 
scarf, all of which Mother 
would have insisted upon in 
a less exciting moment than this 
one. 

“Wait for me—wait!” Shir- 
ley cried, stumbling along be- 
hind her. 

They reached the spot where 
the package had fallen at al- 
most exactly the same moment 
and the two of them carried it 
back to the kitchen. By the 
time they reached the back door 
Uncle Ed’s plane had already 
disappeared in the west, but 
the hum of the motor still 
echoed in every corner, and in 
every heart, in the weather- 
beaten ranch house. 

“How beautiful—how beau- 
tiful!’’ Ellen cried as they tore 
aside the wrappings and lifted 
out one frilly, lovely valentine 
after another. There was a big 
red heart with white lace and 
pink ribbons and three bright- 
winged bluebirds, each of which 
held a lovely embroidered hand- 
kerchief for Mother. Timmy 
got a cuddly, plushy black 
cocker puppy with a red heart- 
shaped tongue that actually 
moved. For Ellen and Shirley 


there were identical lovely val- 


entines, and inside of each was 
a bottle of perfume. For Daddy 
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Com thin te 


Usu for me ? 


there was a big red box of his 
favorite chocolates. 

“We've never had anything 
so nice on Valentine's Day be- 
fore,” Shirley declared, then her 
eyes met Ellen’s and her head 
dropped as she saw the sudden 
look of disappointment on her 
sister’s face. 

Ellen’s gaze was upon the 
table, where they had been hav- 
ing so much fun just before the 
plane roared out of the east. 
How proud they had been of 
the pink cake with the word 
love written on it in wobbly 
brown-raisin letters. What fun 
it had been to make the heart- 
shaped beanbag for Timmy and 
to embroider it with the same 
word in wobbly red stitches. 
How delighted they had been 
with the valentine-red pot hold- 
ers they hurriedly made for 
Mother on the old treadle sew- 
ing machine; and how Daddy 
had laughed and laughed at 
the funny heart-shaped scarlet 
ear muffs they made out of 


scraps of flannel they found up- 
stairs in Mother's sewing 
basket. 


Now, beside Uncle Ed’s fine 
store-bought valentines, every- 
thing was changed. Their own 
attempts to celebrate the day 
seemed pitifully poor in com- 
parison. For a moment Ellen 
sought desperately to fight back 
the tears. Then her eyes lifted 
to her mother’s face, and a sud- 
den lightness filled her heart. 
Her mother was no _ longer 
fingering the lovely, imported 
handkerchiefs from Uncle Ed. 
Instead, her eyes were fastened 
on the big brown letters across 
the top of the pink cake, which 
they had cut around so care- 
fully. “L-O-V-E,” she spelled 
out slowly. “The most magical 
word in the whole world. Oh, 
I’m glad we had our party be- 


fore Uncle Ed’s gifts came” 
she added. “They’re lovely, but 
nothing from the outside world 
can compare with the warmth, 
the tenderness we felt when the 
five of us were snowed in her 
together with only our lov 
among us!” 

“With only our love among 
us,” Ellen repeated softly, meet. 
ing Shirley's eyes squarely, 
Then she threw open her arms 
and hugged “her sister. “We 
made the finest Valentine’s Day 
ever. We'll never forget it!’ 
she said with conviction, 
“Mother's right. It is fun to 
make the best of things—and 
love is the most important thing 
in the whole world.” 

Her eyes traveled from one 
member of the family to a 
other. Uncle Ed’s gifts had been 
a real surprise—but the bigges 
surprise of all had been in 
learning the real meaning of 
the word /ove. That was a val 


entine remembrance she 


Shirley and the rest of the fam 
ily as well would treasure i 
their hearts forever! 


The Tune of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 9) 


terday. He'll love that pictute 
I know.” 

“Coon Holler is the best 
school anywhere.”  Tressi¢ 
looked at Jo Ann, and her face 
was radiant. “Better than Jack 
snipe, better than Spring Valley 
—better than Kansas City, and 
something good happens all the 
time.” 

“Yes, it’s a good school, 
Bill said to Tressie, “but if 
Jo Ann and Kenneth leave, t 
won't be so fine. Ever think of 
that ?” 
“But I just hope they wont 
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ever have to leave,” Tressie 
said. 

“That's what we're all hop- 
ing,” Bill said as he and Tressie 
started up the road. 

“Every time somebody men- 
tions our going to live at Spring 
Valley I get a horrible feeling,” 
Jo Ann said as they walked 
along the lake road. ‘No one at 
Coon Holler wants us to go. 
Mom and Daddy don’t want to 
go. Grandma and Grandpa 
don’t really want us to go. And 
we sure don’t want to. We just 
wish and hope and pray Daddy 
will find somebody to work on 
the house. But why don’t we do 
something?” She stopped and 
looked at her brother, and an 
idea that had been in the back 
of her mind for a long time 
came to the front. She almost 
whispered the words. 

“Kenny, why don’t you and 
I work on the house?” 

“You and I—work on the 
house?” Kenneth stopped still 


B in the road and looked at his 


sister in utter astonishment. 
“Jo Ann, have you gone 
crazy ?”’ 

“No, I’m not crazy!” Jo Ann 
said earnestly. “But, Kenny, I 
think along with all our hoping 
and wishing and praying God 
expects us to do a little work 
ourselves. Don’t you believe 
that?” 

“Sure—I believe that,” Ken- 
neth said. “But I don’t believe 
you and I can fix a rock house 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


that’s been empty fifteen years 
and needs a new roof and new 
floors!” 

“But we could start,” Jo Ann 
pleaded. helped Grandpa 
shingle the garage last summer. 
And you helped put a new 
cement floor in the pigpen. I 
could hammer nails and scrub 
and paint. Let’s look. We 
haven’t been inside the rock 
house this spring.” 

Kenneth opened his lips to 
speak and then he shut them 
tight. As he walked down the 
road after Jo Ann, there was a 
mixture of pride and disgust on 
his face. He stopped by the old 
lilac bush in bloom by the flag- 
stone walk and waited while 
Jo Ann went to the secret place 
under a rock and took out the 
old key Grandpa had given 
them. 

Together they pushed open 
the heavy front door and 
stepped inside. It smelled damp 
and musty. A pasteboard box 
and some dried orange peel left 
from one of their lunches was 
still on the bottom step of the 
open stairway. There were four 
big rooms downstairs, two on 
each side of the hall, and four 
upstairs, and above that an at- 
tic. There was a cellar under 
the whole house, partitioned 
and paved with rock. 

“Let’s begin at the attic and 
look at every room.” Jo Ann 
started running up the dusty 
stairs. “Kenneth 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 

too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


remember 


kx THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


when we got scared at the bats 
in the attic?” 

“If you ask me, there’re bats 
in the attic now. You are al- 
ways shouting happy or crying 
mad about something,” Ken- 


‘neth said grimly. But he fol- 


lowed his sister, and there was 
just the hint of a smile begin- 
ing at the corner of his mouth. 

The attic was one enormous 
room and except for a floor had 
never been finished. 

“See what I meant?” Ken- 
neth pointed to holes in the 
roof where the sky showed 
through. “Look there!” He 
pointed to the damp rotted 
floor where the rains had 
fallen. “Now we couldn’t fix 
that.” 

“But look here on the north 
side. The floor is dry and only 
a little hole in the roof. Kenny, 
why couldn’t we fix a room on 
this side and not try to mend 
the roof?” 

“It’s almost as if we never 
saw it before when we look at 
it this way,” Kenneth said 
thoughtfully, and for the first 
time there was a little interest 
in his voice. They hurried 
downstairs. The front room 
with the fireplace was the best 
of all. The plastering was 
cracked, but only three panes 
were gone from the windows. 
In some places the old wall- 
paper still clung. 

“We could get panes from 

(Please turn to page 26) 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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A Blackbird Game 


By Glenn Morgan 


IW UG 


Ten little blackbirds sitting on a line. 
Toss the beanbag—now there are nine! 


i Beowrp A and use this as a pattern for the blackbirds’ wings 
and tails. From lightweight black construction paper cut out 
ten of these to transform your clothespin into blackbirds (B). 
Be sure your paper is folded, so that you will have two wings and 
two tail pieces. Paste one of these around each clothespin. Bend 
down the wings and paste the lower part of the tail pieces to- 
gether where it is marked paste. Then bend down the top part 
above the dotted line shown on the tail. Paint black eyes and a bill, 
as shown in B. 

When all ten blackbirds are finished, tie a heavy cord between 
two chairs, place your blackbirds on the line and wind a small 
rubber band around the bottom of each clothespin, so that it 
will not fall off the line but hang upside down when it is hit hard 
enough. 

Use a beanbag to toss at the birds. Let each player have five 
tosses. Each tipped-over bird counts ten points. The first player 
to make 100 points wins. Set each bird upright after each player 
has had a turn. 
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Like George 
Washington 


(Continued from page 15) 


your mother and dad about it 
too. If you’re too modest, your 
brother can tell them. You tel 
them: he’s a hero, Chris.” 


“I sure will!” Chris & 
claimed eagerly. ‘““Mr. Gerhard, 
if Bob gives you back this box 
and the money in his pocket, 
can we have the heart-shaped 
one? This is a dollar seventy. 
five, and we've saved up one 
sixty-five. That would make 
three thirty-five, and you said 
the heart-shaped box cost thiee 
dollars. Will you, Mr. Ger 
hard? I'll tell ‘that Bob's a 
hero.” 

His voice was so eager that 
it sounded high and shrill, and 
his face looked pale and sharp 
as he promised to tell what-was 
not true. With a heavy heat 
Bob realized that because he 
had kept still instead of tell 
ing Mr. Gerhard exactly what 
happened his younger brother 
thought it was all right for him 


to help deceive- Mr. Gerhard § 


to get what they wanted. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Ger 
hard,” Bob said huskily. 
didn’t hear you yell, ‘Stop the 
thief!’ He bumped into me and 
almost knocked me down. I 
just saved myself from falling. 
I’m no hero and I don’t de 
serve a gift.” 

His throat felt thick, and his 
heart hammered, but he looked 
straight’ at Mr. Gerhard. He 
could do it now. And to his 
surprise, he saw the admiration 
in Mr. Gerhard’s eyes get 
deeper and brighter instead of 
fading out. 

“Tut-tut-tut,” he said. “Well, 
maybe you're not a hero like! 
said,” he added thoughtfully, 
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“but you saved my candy just 
the same. And in another way 
you are a hero. You're like 


) George Washington. You 
know the difference between 
ut i} sight and wrong, and you tell 
your the truth, even if it’s going to 
1 tell cost you something!” 
He put the small box back 
& § in the case. With a flourish he 
hatd, BF tore off a big piece of wrapping 
+ box paper. Then he brought out the 
cket, B big box with its beautiful gold _ 
ape lettering! 
“Well,” he said gruffly, “this 
| ONE time telling the truth won’t cost 
make you anything. You get this one 
said Band you don’t pay me a dollar 
thas sixty-five, like Chris says. You 
Ger y me a dollar and a quarter.” 
49 Bob swallowed the lump in 
his throat. 
"that “If you want it that way, Mr. 
» and Gerhard, we do, too,” he said 
chap ily. “And it's swell of 
— Coin by coin, he and Chris 
tell. counted out a dollar and a quar- 
what @ et: Then Bob put a dime on 
other the counter and said: “We each 
Want a lollipop. OK., Chris? 
chard “O.K.,” said Chris. 
The boys left the store, eat- 
Ger @ ing their lollipops. Bob carried 
y. J their valentine candy carefully 
p the under one arm, and Mr. Ger- 
eand § hard beamed after them. 
wn. | “T'm glad you're like George 
ling. § ~Washington,” Chris said com- 
't de § fortably. “I'd rather you were, 
even if we hadn’t got our 
ad his candy.” 
ooked § Bob smiled. He knew that, 
1. He § good or bad, right or wrong, 
(o his § Chris would have followed his 
ration § lead. Suddenly his face flushed 
as he realized how close he had 
ad of § come to leading Chris wrong. 
He was glad that they would 
Well, § have nothing to be ashamed of 
like] § When they gave their parents 
fully, their valentine. 


February Fun 


By Joanne Dee 


| Zhe Valentine’s Day you will enjoy wearing the heart tie 
shown here. Trace A and use it as a pattern. Cut out four 
little red-felt hearts. Sew two together, sewing around the edges 
with tiny stitches. Leave a small opening on one side and stuff 
the heart with a little cotton, then close the opening. Sew the 
other two hearts together, stuff with cotton, and tack one heart 
on each end of a yard of red ribbon. Slip the ribbon under your 
collar and tie with a pretty bow. 

Make a valentine for your mother or teacher by stuffing two 
more hearts (size B) and attach one on each end of a four-inch 
red ribbon. Put straight pins in one and safety pins in the other 
one. 

For place cards for Washington’s Birthday paste large gum- 
drops on a small card, as shown in C. If you use egg white in- 
stead of paste the gumdrops may be eaten. First beat up the egg 
white and dip the bottom of the gumdrop in it, then place on the 
card. Now cut a slit in the gumdrop and put a stiff-paper ax in the 
slit. Write your guest’s name on the card. 

Or, for a tea, just have a plate of different-colored gumdrops 
and put a paper ax in each as a decoration. 

For a St. Valentine's Day party dip small candy hearts (with 
messages on them) in beaten egg white and place on top of 
colored marshmallows. They are pretty to look at and good to 
eat, too. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Sixteen Medium-Sized Biscuits 


\ NNE, Susan, and Larry watched eagerly as Mrs. White took 
from the cupboard the utensils and ingredients for the day's 
cooking lesson. This time they were going to make biscuits. 

Larry frowned. “Biscuits sound hard to make.” 

“I don’t think you'll find them too difficult,” said Mrs. White. 
“Here are the things we'll need: 2 cups of flour, 14 teaspoon of 
salt, 3 teaspoons of baking powder, 3 level tablespoons of shorten- 
ing, 24 cup of milk, a measuring cup, measuring spoons, a pastry 
blender, a fork, a floured board, a floured biscuit cutter, a cooky 
sheet, a sifter, and a mixing bowl. 

“One thing to remember when making biscuits is that we 
must handle the dough quickly and lightly. Too much handling 
toughens it.” 

‘May we begin now?” Anne asked. 

“Yes, dear. I'll turn the oven to 450 degrees, so that it may be 
heating while we mix the biscuits. You may measure exactly 2 
cups of flour, 14 teaspoon of salt, and 3 teaspoons of baking 
powder. Then sift these ingredients into a bowl. Larry may cut 
in the shortening with the pastry blender until the mixture is in 
coarse crumbs. That’s right. Now, Susan, you may add the milk 
all at one time and stir. 

“How will I know when I have stirred it enough?” Susan 
asked. 

“Stop when the dough follows the fork around the bowl,” 
Mrs. White answered. ; 

“O.K. Now what?” Larry asked. 

“We'll turn the dough out onto our lightly floured board. 
Anne, you may knead it gently for half a minute. To knead means 
to work the dough with the palms of your hands, turning it a 
little after each push. Your hands should be dusted with flour, 
so that the dough won't stick to them. 

“Good. Larry, would you like to put a little flour on your 
hands and pat the dough out gently until it is a half inch thick 
and cut it with the floured biscuit cutter?” 

“This part is the most fun,” Larry said. 

“May I put them on the cooky sheet, Mother?” 

“Yes, Susan. Place them about one half inch apart. Now put 
them in the oven, which we preheated to 450 degrees, and we'll 
bake them from twelve to fifteen minutes.” 


26 


February 


just think how good they'll taste 


“They weren't so difficult to 
make after all,’ Anne com 
mented as she began to wash 
the utensils. 

“Oh, no,” Susan agreed, “and 


with butter and jelly on them!” 


The Tune of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued, from page 23) 


the south windows,” Kenneth 
said quickly. “I helped Grand. 
pa put windowpanes in the 
chicken house, and there was 
putty left.” Kenneth turned to 
Jo Ann, and his eyes were dark 
with excitement. A grin spread 
over his face. 

“Then you'll do it! You'll do 
it! Oh, Kenny, we'll surprise 
everybody. When the folks see 
how nice it is they'll move right 
in. We'll keep it a secret. We 
won't even tell our friends at 
Coon Holler! Let’s start tomor- 
row! Kenny, you really, truly, 
honestly believe we can, dont 
you?” Jo Ann held her breath 
for the answer. 

“I really, truly do believe,’ 
Kenneth said solemnly, “that 
if we try hard we can make it 
look a lot better—and if it 
doesn’t work out——” 

“Tt’ll work out!” Jo Ann 
grabbed Kenny and danced 
around the dusty room, and the 
old house echoed with theif 
laughter. 

“There’s one person I'd like 
to tell,” Kenneth said as he 
turned the key in the old lock, 
“and that’s Bill. He never says 
much, but he has ideas and he 
might think of something that 
would help us.” 

And Bill did think of some 
thing that helped in a most 
amazing way. 

(To be continued) 
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Picture Game 
By Donovan A. Moore 


OU can prepare for this 

game ahead of time by 
cutting out twelve pictures of 
objects, one to represent each 
month of the year. For exam- 
ple, the picture of a heart 
would represent February; an 
umbrella, April, etc. Number 
these pictures one to twelve and 
place them about the room, not 
in any special order. (For in- 
stance a picture for January 
may be numbered 8 or June 
could be numbered 1.) 

Give each guest a card with 
the names of the months listed 
on it. Explain that they are to 
find the picture that represents 
each month and list its number 
opposite the correct month on 
the card. 

If you offer a small prize for 
the one who first matches all 
the pictures, it will increase the 
interest in the game. 

Here is a list of suggested 
pictures: 

January—Calendar, snow man, 
Baby New Year 
February—Heart, hatchet 
March—Shamrock, lion, lamb, 
kites 
April—Umbrella, rain clouds, 
rabbits 

May—Flowers, Maypole 

June—Bride and groom, a wed- 
ding dress 

July—Firecrackers, red-white- 
and-blue bunting 

August—Suitcase, tennis racket, 
swimming pool 

September—Schoolbook, pen- 
cil, or ruler 

October—W itch, jack-o’-lan- 
tern, black cat 

November—Pumpkin pie, Pil- 
grim 

December—Christmas tree, 

stocking 
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What Can 
HILE vacationing last 


\ summer, we met a very 
busy WeEE Wispom reader 
and immediately we became in- 
terested in her hobby and her 
pets. We were certain you 
would enjoy hearing about 
them, so Mary Louise has writ- 
ten us a letter about them and 
we are printing her letter be- 
low. 

Write us about your pet. Send 
your letter to WEE WIspDoM, 


Your Pet 


o? 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri. Be sure 
to give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is mak- 
ing pets of butterflies. I have caught 
over one hundred this summer. I 
find caterpillars on leaves, feed 
them, and watch them turn to 
butterflies. 

I make pets out of many of them 
by feeding them sugar and water. 
To get them started eating, I take 
a toothpick, dip it in sweetened 
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water, and let them taste it several 
times. Very soon they fly down ty 
me, light on my finger, and eat out 
of a spoon. They are very inter. 
esting —Mary Louise Schwenk. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet cat 
When she was first brought to 
me she was like a tiny gray fury 
ball. Now she is two years old and 
has grown a lot. I call her Fluffy, 
When Fluffy thinks she is not 
getting enough attention she rolls 
over on her hack with her four 
feet in the air until someone starts 
to play with her, 
luffy sleeps at the foot of m 
bed.—]ane 


live Wyman. 

Dear Editor: This is a story about 
one of my unusual pets, a wild 
rabbit named Bugs. _ 

We got Bugs when he was vey 
young and very small. Daddy 

rought him to the house, and | 
fed him warm milk from an ee 
dropper. When he got too big fot 
the eye dropper we fed him from 
a doll’s bottle and later from a jar 
lid. Much to everyone’s surprise, he 
lived. It is very, very seldom that 
a baby wild rabbit lives if taken 
away from the forest. 

Bugs had many narrow escapes. 
The cats chased him, but he soon 
learned to get away from them. 

He learned to play with me, too. 
I would put my hand on the floor 
and turn it, and he would jump 
it like jumping a rope. 

After he was old enough Mother 
and Dad said he would be happiet 
if he were turned loose. So one 
morning Mother and I turned the 
cage so he could go out. He hes: 
tated in doing so, but finally did. 
He hopped around the yard fora 
while and followed us about. He is 
in the pasture now, but every onc 
in a while he will come up to ws 
in the yard—Carol Sue Stacey. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my horse Chino. He is 
pure black with two white spots 
on one side. He comes to me when 
I call him, and when I et on 
Chino he prances aroun and 
dances. He also gallops around i 
a circle. Chino is very gentle 
smart.—Phyllis Wood. 
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word feam. 


Add “Team” 
By Isabel Williams 


To complete the words defined below, use the letters contained in the 


I have a pane, but it’s not the kind 
That makes me cry in distress. 
I have a sash, but it’s not the kind 
That girls can wear on a dress. 


Sometimes I am up, sometimes I 
am down; 
It depends on what the weather 
may be. 
I'm sure that you know what I am 
by now, 
For it’s easy to see through me. 


What Are We? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Round and round and round we go, 
One of us fast, the other slow. 
We do not speed or stop in jest, 
We never hurry, we never rest. 


We wait for no one, but, you know, 
We tell you when to come and go, 
When to leave and when to wait, 
When it’s early, when it’s late. 
You can guess us now, I know, 
As round and round and round we 


go. 


1. D--OCR-- Member of U.S. political party. 

2, ORN---N- A decoration. 

3, -1S--K- An error. 

4, §---P-DE Panicky rush of horses or cattle. 

5. -RGU--N- A debate, discussion. 

6. -US--CH- Hair on the upper lip. 

7.-OD-R--E Temperate, not extreme. 

8. ---TR-SS Used on.a bed. 

9. -OR-G-G- Loan secured on a house. 

10. -IGR--- To move with changing seasons as birds do. 
What Am I? What Am I? 
By Laura Arlon By Nona Keen Duffy 


I change my colors many times, 
For folks consult with me; 

I have no arms or hands at all, 
Yet work industriously! 


I'm partly red and partly green 
And in between I’m yellow; 

I cause a thousand eyes to lift, 
For I'm a looked-at fellow! 


I have no voice and do not speak, , 


But signal what I know. 
And everyone who sees obeys, 
Because they trust me so! 


How Sunny Snow Man 
Helped 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


In this story the correct words 
rhyme with the ones italicized. For 
example, the first word dough 
should be changed to szow. Now, 
you do the others. 

One winter afternoon Jack and 
Jane made a man of dough. He was 
big and flat. His mouth, which 


was made of bright-red apple meal, 
wore a merry tile. His eyes were 
bits of pole as black as light. When 
the children placed a fly around 
his neck, a bat on his head, and a 
rein in one hand, he looked very 
funny. 

A little boy who was feeling 
cross came along; he had a towel 
on his face. But when he saw the 
jolly pin on the dough man’s face 
he began to smile, too, and he went 
away laughing. 


An Arithmetic Puzzle 
By Sheila Bane 


Take one half of a lion; 
One quarter of bear; 
The letter that comes 
After “R’”’ in hare; 

One fifth of a robin; 
One fourth of his tree; 
Add one third of you 

To the rest, and you'll see. 
These letters, when put 
All together, will spell 
A most famous name 

Of a very old bell. 


Puzzlers 
By Sheila Ostrander 


1. When is a clock on the stairs 
most dangerous ? 
2. When is a chair like a lady’s 


. dress? 


3. What looks most like the 
half of the cheese? 
4, When isa sailor not a sailor? 


Change Cry to Fun 
By Laura Arlon 


By changing letters one by one, 

It is easy to change cry to fun. 

Start with cry, one letter change 

For something done on a cooking 

range. 

With this word now do the same 

And you will have a girl’s name. 

Make a change of one letter there 

For ‘something with which you 
move the air. 

One more change, and you are 
done. 

Didn’t I tell you? Isn’t it fun? 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Good Words 
Booster 


Club 


On St. Valentine’s Day we shall be sending valentines to our friends 
to let them know that we love them and value their friendship. It would be 
fun if we could send valentines to every Booster member and to all the 


boys and girls in the world. 


We can’t do this, but we can send them a thought of love and friend- 
ship. In our minds we can say to every person we know and to all those 
whom we do not know: “I love you, because you are one of God's chil- 
dren, just as I am, and I want to be your friend.” 

We have many new members in our happy Good Words Booster Club 


since the application blank was printed in 
e of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, speak 


pu 
and do good deeds. 


e January WEE WIsDoM. The 


For a long time we have wanted a club pin with a safety catch, be- 
cause many of you have lost your pins. The new pins are ready for you 
now. They will be the same as the old ones, except for the fact that they 
will have a safety catch. The new pins will sell for thirty-five cents each. 

If you should like to become a member of our club, just write to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be 


glad to mail you an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Our 
family would like to join the Good 
Words Booster Club. Please send 
four application blanks. We take 
WeeE Wispom and enjoy all the 
stories very much.—Larry and 
David. 

Joyfully and gladly we send 
you the application blanks. 
Family clubs are such fun! As 
each member tries to follow the 
club rules, love and kindness 
fill the home. This joy over- 
flows and radiates to all the 
world. If others of you readers 
should like to have a club in 
your family, or with friends, a 
class at school, or at Sunday 
school, write to me. I shall be 
happy to send you a folder of 
suggestions and as many appli- 
cation blanks as you may need. 


30 February 


Dear Barbara: There is a boy in 
our room at school who has a very 
bad temper. Everyone thinks it is 
funny to see him get angry when 
we tease him. But our teacher asked 
us not to tease him. Now we treat 
him just like we would like to be 
treated ourselves and everyone is 
much happier.—Lynne. 

Thank you, Lynne, for tell- 
ing us how you are practicing 
the Golden Rule. You are prov- 
ing that the way to be happy 
is to make others happy. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Today 
when I came home from school I 
sat down and memorized The 
Prayer of Faith. Then I found a 
hymnbook and played the music 
and sang the words. I enjoy sing- 
ing the prayer very much. I fully 


enjoy being a* Booster member— 
Rebecca. 

Most Boosters do enjoy sing. 
ing our club song “The Prayer 
of Faith.” We sing it to the 
tune of “Sun of My Soul,’ 
which you will find in most 
church hymnals. As we read 
your letter, Rebecca, we could 
almost hear your happy sing 


ing! 


Dear Barbara: Yesterday was 
birthday. I was twelve years ol 
and it made me feel bigger. I hope 
it makes me bigger in spirit, too, 
so that I can keep the rules of good, 
friendly, Christian living better 
The Good Words Booster Club is 
helping me. I am glad I joined. | 
know that Boosters are happy boys 
and girls.—Glenda. 


We, too, are glad that you 
joined the Good Words Boosiet 
Club, Glenda. Because God is 
your help in every need, we 
know that each day you art 
growing in grace and in loving 
understanding. 


Dear Barbara: At the end of the 
school term we had a final test ia 
geography. I made a higher grade 
than my best friend. She became 
jealous of my grade and would not 
talk to me. I went home after 
school and prayed that the jeleae 
would leave her heart and min 
The next day she was sorry for the 
way she had acted. Now we alt 
best friends again.—]udy. 

Thank you, Judy, for yout 
helpful letter. When. we keep 
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our mind on improving our 
own record we are happy in 
everything we do. It is only 
when we begin to compare our- 
selves and our records with 
others that we sometimes be- 
come frightened and jealous. 
Let us keep remembering these 
words: “Good, better, best! I'll 
never let it rest till my good is 
better and my better best.” 


Dear Barbara Benson: When I 
read the rules and the club motto, 
“Love never faileth,” it makes me 
feel so nice inside. But I learned 
that I do not feel so nice inside 
unless I follow the rules. 

Also, when I wear the club pin 
I am proud and glad. It helps me 
remember to see only good, hear 
only good, and do only good.— 
Luanne. 

Your letter reminds us of 
a verse from the Bible. We 
find it in James 1:22. It reads: 
“Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only.’ We shall all 
remember with you, Luanne, 
to be “doers” and not “hearers” 


only! 

Dear Barbara Benson: 1 would 
like a club pin, please. My mother 
joined this club in 1918 when she 
was about my age. I am joining 
now, too. I have taken WEE WIs- 
DOM since I was three years old. 


—Linda. 

Welcome, Linda, to our 
metry band of Boosters! The 
Good Words Booster Club was 
begun in 1912. Your mother 
became a member when the 
club was only six years old. You 
are now joining when the club 
-is forty-one years old. It makes 
us feel happy to know that all 
this time the club has helped 
boys and girls to think good 
thoughts, speak good words, 
and do good deeds. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 received 
my membership card and the copy 


-be my playmate. When 


of The Prayer of Faith. I am going 
to frame them and hang them on 
my wall. I have a bad habit of not 
telling the truth, but I am going to 
keep on remembering to tell only 
that which is true. 

I go to my room when | feel 
angry with someone. Then I say 
The Prayer of Faith to myself, and 
sometimes read some of the 
Booster Club letters. Soon I feel 
like apologizing. I have earned the 
twenty-five cents I am inclosing 
for the Booster Club pin.—Jobn 
(Canada). 

Each day, John, you will find 
it easier to think, say, and do 
only that which is good, true, 
kind, and loving. Because God 
loves you, He guides you and 
helps you always. 


Dear Barbara: Since I am a Good 
Words Booster everybody wants to 
became a 
Booster I thought that I would 
never quarrel again. I tried to re- 
member, but one day I forgot. I 

uarreled at home with my sister. 

en suddenly I remembered. I 
walked into my room and said The 
Prayer of Faith. After that I 
apologized to my sister, and every- 
thing was all right again—Maruta 
(Canada). 

We are glad, Maruta, that 
following the club rules makes 
you happier and more success- 
ful in all that you do. We 
Boosters are never dismayed 
when we fail to keep one of 
the club rules. We try to make 
things right as you did, Maruta, 
and if we fail, we just try again. 
It’s fun! 


Dear Barbara: | have been taking 
Wee Wispom for a year and a 
half. I like the poems and stories, 
but best of all, I like reading the 
letters from other members of the 
Good Words Booster Club. 

When I am angry I pin on the 
three wise monkeys (the club pin) 
and say these two lines of The 
Prayer of Faith: 

“T now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too.” 
—David (Canada). 


We liked your letter, David. 
Thank you for telling us how 
you are keeping the club rules. 
Before we can see, hear, or 
speak we must think. God is 
our help in remembering to 
think only good. thoughts to- 
ward all persons at all times. 
Then our actions are kind and 
helpful. Then it is easy to see 
only good, hear only good, and 
speak only good. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


John McGregor (12), 4479 
Beaconsfield Ave., Montreal, Que., 
Canada; Mary Lucy Doull (11), 
379 Young St., West St. John, 
N.B., Canada; Lucy Ann Treece 
(12), Box 654, Los Altos, Calif.; 
Clara Jean Lee (12), 528 S. Lynn 
St., Nevada, Mo.; Frances Jackson 
(12), Rte. 2, Salem, N.J.; Janice 
Scoggin (11), Craigmont, Idaho; 
Gail Dangberg (11), 2563 Eureka 
Way, Redding, Calif.; Allen Zander 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 33, Cathay, N. 
Dak.; Betty Ann Bushey (10), 210 
Euclid St. Hartford 5, Conn.; 
Frances Terry (10), Big Sandy, 
Mont.; Judy Mahews (9), Bing- 
ham, Maine; Gloria Jean Davis 
(8), Rte. 4, Red Bluff, Calif.; Tessa 
Thomson (8), Box 3, Port 
Chalmers, Drunedin, S.T., New 
Zealand; Pamela James (9), 11 
Orchard Court, Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey, England; Diane Aitken 
(10), 53c Molynes Rd., Half-Way 
Tree P.O., Jamaica, British West 
Indies; Stuart Phillips (11), 49 
Rossall Rd., Somerton Park, South 
Australia; Rosemary Russell (12), 
7 Tormore St., Drumoyne, Glasgow 
SW 1, Scotland; Stephanie Ander- 
son (8), 331 W. Edgemont, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Valentines 


By Marlene Manherz (8 years) 
Oakmont, Pa. 


Into the store I go for valentines 
To buy for friends of mine; 

I hope I find some funny ones 
To make their faces shine. 


Winter 
By Ann Hamilton (10 years) 
Lakeport, N.H. 


Winter is a jolly season, 
Full of ice and snow. 

I love to lie in my bed at night 
And listen to the cold wind blow. 


In winter I can ski, skate, slide, 
And build snow men, too. 
That’s why I love winter, 
I do, I do, I do. 


My Colt 
By Tiz Smelcer (12 years) 
Pine, Oreg. 


I have a little colt— 

She is a pretty thing to see! 
I named her Taffy, 

As she looks like taffy to me. 


When I feed her sugar 
She always wants more. 
She likes her hay and grain 
And eats my apples by the score. 
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I Had a Little Doggy 
By Ruby Scholz (8 years) 
Chambers, Nebr. 


I had a little doggy, 

A doggy yellow and brown, 
And every time I call him to come 
He turns right upside down. 


32 February 


Ground-Hog Day 


By Janet Saatkamp (11 years) 
Nokomis, Il. 


February second, ground-hog day, 
All the ground hogs come out to 
play. 
If they find 
The sun does shine, 
Back in the hole they will climb. 
If their shadows 
They don’t see, 
They dance around and shout with 


glee. 


Skipper 
By Robert David Sanders 
(8 years) 
Hazlehurst, Miss. 


My dog is Skipper; 
He is gray, 

And | play with him 
Every day. 


We have lots of fun 
All the day, 

Then I put him to bed 
On nice, soft hay. 


In the morning 
He is up with the sun, 
And then we start back 
To have our fun. 


Our School Dog © 
By Norma Maloney (11 years) 
Jamaica, British West Indies 


The little doggy of our school 
Is happy, glad, and gay; 

He often runs the children down, 
When they go out to play. 


He is a very playful dog, 
With a lovely pair of eyes; 

On everybody he plays tricks 

And takes them by surprise. 


Good Manners 
By Peggy Ang Taylor (11 years) 
Montgomery, Ala. 

If we have good manners, 
We'll be happy every day, 
Not only at school, not only @ 

home, 
But also in our play. 


We should always say good mom- 


ing 
And also thank you, too. 
Then we can show we have good 
"manners 
And know just what to do. 


We should always hold our mouths, 
So nothing bad will come out 

We should never fight or fuss, 
And above all, we should not 


pout. 


School Days 


By Gene Harrell 
Shreveport, La. 


Sledding in the snow so white, 

Studying lessons every night, 

We go to school; we take out 
places, 

Happy children with shining faces. 

Recite our lessons, study hard, 

Play at recess in the yard; 

The bell will ring, then school is 
out! 

Down the road with a holler anda 
shout 

We skip home, tired but gay, 

For school is out for another day. 


My Little Prayer 
By Carol Ann Ball (11 yeats) 
Baton Rouge, La. 


I pray to God in heaven 

To guide me on my way, 
To tell me what to say 

Each and every day. 
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The Snow 
By Susan Hayes (10 years) 
Rock Hill, S.C. 


I love the snow, 
Falling, falling, 
In patterns of stars and wheels 
On drowsy village, 
Hill and dale, . 
On forest and on field. 


It covers up the flowers, 
The piles of leaves and grass, 
And softly, softly flies against 
The villagers that pass. 


I love the snow, 
Whirling, whirling, 
In circles whirling round; 
And then at last, 
Softly, softly, 
It drops down to the ground. 


A Winter Day 
By Marjorie Ann Toth (11 years) 
Ironwood, Mich. 


Snowflakes softly tumble down, 

Covering all of the silent town. 

When morning dawns, bright and 
clear, 

Children leap out of bed and cheer. 


For outside all day 
In the snow they can ply, 
Making snow men and snowballs 
round, 
Laughing and playing, tumbling on 
the ground. 
When it’s time to go in to eat 
They rush to the house on fast- 
flying feet. 
Then they go to bed and fall asleep, 
While the silent snow is drifting 
deep. 
Licorice 
By Mary Louella Behymer 
(12 years) 
Decatur, Ill. 


“It's all your fault,” I said as I 
gazed upon the newborn black colt 
lying in the stall. Then I looked 
toward the corner where his mother 
Sandy was lying dead. Sandy had 


my horse. I loved her very * 


much. How I would miss her! 
“What are you going to name the 
colt?” asked my daddy. I could not 


Editor’s Note 


W hat to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, it would 
be better to send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


answer. With tears in my eyes I ran 
out of the barn. 

One day I helped feed the bottle 
to the colt. He looked up at me 
with his innocent brown eyes just 
like a baby would. His hair was so 
black and shiny it looked like lico- 
rice candy, so I named him Lico- 
rice. 

When Licorice was one year old 
I took him down to the creek to 
swim. I crawled upon his back, but 
slipped off into the deep water. I 
was so frightened I forgot how to 
swim. I screamed for help! The 
children on the bank were stand- 
ing still with fright. Suddenly, 
Licorice came close to me. I 
gtabbed his mane and held tight 
as he started for the bank. My ears 
were ringing; I could hardly 
breathe, then everything went 
black. 


Later, when I came to in my 
room, my parents said to me: “You 
are going to be all right, dear. 
Licorice saved your life.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said. “I lost 
a wonderful horse when I lost 
Sandy, but I have gained a real 
friend in her little colt, and he 
deserves all my love.” 


Up at the Old North Pole 
By Florence Mercy Sandford 
‘(12 years) 

Toledo, Ohio 

Hi ho! 
I'm an Eskimo, 
Way up at the old North Pole, 
Where winters are long and cold. 
There the midnight sun glows, 
And temperatures are below zero. 


Hi ho! 
I'm an Eskimo, 
Where seals roll and play in snow, 
Where polar bears live and grow, 
And flow. 


Hi ho! 
Way up at the old North Pole. 


What Am I? 
By Madeline Miskell (11 years) 
Belleville, Ont., Canada 


“I am big and_ heart-shaped, 
And my color is red; 
Sometimes I’m made of card- 
board.” 
“What is it?” the children said. 


“Could it be a big red kite?” 
Said little Mary Lou. 
“What could it be?” said Carol 
Ann. 
“I don’t know,” said Sue. 


All the children wondered 
What it-could be. 

At last Valerie found the answer— 
“It’s a valentine for me.” 


rye 


Lullaby 
By Judy Trueblood (7 years) 
Washington, D. C 

= Baby, 

Close your little eyes. 
Sleep, Baby, sleep; 
Keep your eyes shut 

While Mother sings soft lulla- 

bies. 
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THIS IS 


JOAN 


Designed by Marie Lasansk 
(12 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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Were Goldilocks 
By Helen Thomas 


If I were Goldilocks, 
When I went to call 

Id go in very nicely, 
Bothering nothing at all. 


| wouldn’t taste the soup, 
But take the largest chair. 
And when the bears returned 
I'd be sitting quietly there. 


Explaining that I was lost, 
I'd ask them if they could 
Take me as far as 
The edge of the wood. 


After they’d taken me home, 
I'd ask them in for tea; 

Then maybe the baby bear 
Would stay to play with me! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Add “Team” 


1. Democrat. 2. Ornament. 3. 
Mistake. 4. Stampede. 5. Argument. 
6. Mustache. 7. Moderate. 8. Mat- 
tress. 9. Mortgage. 10. Migrate. 


What Am I? 


A window. 


What Are We? 
The hands of a clock. 


What Am I? 
A traffic light. 


How Sunny Snow Man 
Helped 
Fat, peel, smile, coal, night, tie, 
hat, cane, scowl, grin, snow man’s. 


An Arithmetic Puzzle 
Liberty. 


Puzzlers 


1. When it runs down and strikes 
one. 2. When it is sat in. 3. The 
other half. 4. When he is a-board. 


Change Cry to Fun 
Cry, fry, fay, fan, fun. 


Your 


Have you been wondering what to give your big brother 
or sister for Valentine’s Day? If you have, here is the 
answer to your problem. Let You magazine be your valen- 
tine! All teen-agers like You because it is tailored to suit 
their tastes. In addition to stories, poems, and articles 
You contains fascinating feature departments such as: 


Teen Topics—true-life stories, topics of current 
interest, and pictures. 


Photo Feature—inspirational ideas presented 
through fine photography. 


Let’s Talk It Over—a column of helpful advice 
on teen-age problems. 


Conquerors—true stories of teen-agers who have 
conquered personal problems. 


Tri-Crostics—a triple crossword puzzle. 


You is the perfect valentine for your big brother or sister 
or any teen-age friend, and a year’s subscription—12 won- 
derful issues—costs only $1. Use the blank on page 28 
and let You be your valentine. 
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FOR YOUR VALENTINES 


Around the border of this page are some drawings 
for you to use in making your valentines. Trace 4 
a set of patterns from the drawings given here. You 
will think of many ways to use them. For instance, 
you can paste birds and flowers and hearts all around 
a white lace-paper doily, and write your valentine 
message on a scroll pasted in the center; or you 
can—well, you figure out your own valentines. It’s 
more fun that way! 

And you will have more fun using this page if od 
you share it with your friends. You will have the 
double excitement of helping them and of getting 
to work with others instead of by yourself. And by 

the way, if you want an extra special valentine for 
your best chum, give WEE WIsDoM. It will remind 
your chum of you each month for a whole year. 
Have Mother or Dad help you fill out the order 
form on page 28 and send it in right away. WEE 
WIsDoM makes a really wonderful valentine, and it 
costs just $2 a year! 
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